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THE MOTIONLESS MOBILE HOME 


The Trailer Problem in Community Development 


Once a trailer was a contraption used 
in touring. Now it is a mobile home 
which is mostly stationary. In this 
transition, the mobile home has become 
a substantial element in the total hous- 
ing inventory. Just how sizable this 
form of living is will be uncovered by 
the 1960 Census. But we do know that 
in 1958 about every tenth new dwelling 
unit was a trailer. We also know that 
most of these mobile units are now 
permanently parked in patches of ugli- 
ness. When the mobile homes are 
motionless, their parking places become 
a problem in community development. 


Such Popularity Must Be Deserved 


In the past many trailer parks have 
been substandard—overcrowded, un- 
sightly, and void of amenity. Before 
1940, most of the people using trailers 
were truthfully tourists—often called 
“tin-can tourists.” The places they 
stopped looked like gypsy camps. Then, 
during World War II, the federal gov- 
ernment set up trailers for emergency 
housing in places close to defense plants 
and installations. In this period, life 
in a trailer was more likely to be a 
matter of necessity than preference. 
But today, with housing generally 
plentiful, trailer makers find their 
mobile units preferred by more and 
more people such as newly-weds and 
retired couples. Besides this preference 
group, a number of construction work- 
ers and military families are still in- 
habiting them as the best way to get 
a good but inexpensive roof over their 
heads. 

In 1953, when Richard D. Duke wrote 
his J. C. Nichols Foundation prize- 
winning essay, “Mobility—A New 
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Aspect of Community Life” (see Urban 
Land, July-August 1953), two 
million people were living in house 
trailers. Since then their popularity 
as dwelling accommodations has grown 
year by year. The 135,000 mobile 
homes built in 1958—the last year for 
which official figures are available 
represent a 75 per cent increase over 
the 77,000 total trailers reported in the 
1954 Census of Manufacturers. In the 
past ten years, production of house 
trailers has about tripled and has cut- 
stretched the nation’s output of pre- 
fabricated houses. The real meaning 
of mobile home starts and their role 
in our housing inventory is being un- 
covered by the current survey under 
way by the National Association of Real 
Estate Board’s Department of Research. 
(See “The Case of the Mobile Home” 
by Catherine E. Martini, published in 
Realtor’s Headlines, Quarterly Maga- 
zine Section, Vol. 27, No. 14, April 4, 
1960.) 


issue, 


Bigger and Better Trailers 


Even though mobile homes have been 
quietly capturing a sizable part of the 
housing market, a great prejudice has 
built up against them. Mostly, the 
resentment against trailers and trailer 
living stems from the trailer park. Yet 
there might be considerable tolerance 
of trailer living if the standards of the 
“park” were to approach the engineered 
standards of the new trailers. 

Standards in mobile home construc- 
tion have advanced faster in 20 years 
than in any other type of housing. The 
idea of their being anything more than 
stop-gap shelter did not emerge until 
about 1950 when the manufacturers first 


began putting bathrooms into models 
over 25 feet long. (Trailers under 25 
feet long are classed strictly as travel 
trailers.) Now they average 50 feet 
long and are 10 feet wide—the maxi- 
mum width allowed by state highway 
laws. (However, on a sales lot seen 
recently in Florida, there was a stream- 
er advertising a trailer 12 feet wide!) 

Trailers today resemble small houses, 
not exactly but generally. The latest 
models have at least three rooms, are 
usually furnished and equipped with 
built-in kitchens, laundries and baths, 
have wall-to-wall carpeting or vinyl 
floor tiling, and include one to four 
bedrooms. A new “split-level’ model 
has sleeping rooms for eight and retails 
for $13,500. Most, however, are in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 bracket. No longer 
do their owners hitch them to the 
family car and move at a moment’s 
notice. It often takes specially de- 
signed tow trucks to haul the new king- 
sized models. The average mobile home 
moves no farther than 100 miles, or 
between the sales lot and the perma- 
nent parking place. Statistics show, 
too, that the average residential trailer 
is moved only once in 18 to 24 months. 
Thus, mobility turns into immobility. 


The Trailer Becomes a House 


Since the trailer has become a house, 
it must be so accounted for. The 
spot on which the trailer takes root 
is its lot. The lot includes the trailer 
stand, its paved patio and open yard 
space. The stand is placed toward 
one edge of the lot. These lots must 
be laid out for servicing with under- 
ground water supply and sewage dis- 
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Open Space Control 


Until recently we had little documentation for ways and means of securing 





and preserving open space against the sprawl of urbanization. Now two 
publications are available: The Law of Open Space by Shirley A. Siegel, 
published by New York’s Regional Plan Association (see In Print, this issue 


of Urban Land) and Securing Open Space for Urban America: Conservation 
Easements by William H. Whyte, Jr., published by Urban Land Institute as 
its Technical Bulletin No. 36. Both publications relate to the saving of the 
land from the urban point of view. 

At the January 1960 annual meeting of the Highway Research Board, the 
matter of controlling open space was presented, but with more emphasis on 
the farmer’s interest. Urban Land presents this paper to round out further the 
references on the vital subject of reserving open space. 

The author is Erling D. Solberg, agricultural economist, Land and Water 
Research Branch, United States Department of Agriculture. He is also the author 
of “The Why and How of Rural Zoning,” Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 
196, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Solberg’s paper is published with his 
permission and with that of Fred Burggraf, Director, Highway Research Board. 

The urban explosion is challenging old measures for controlling land uses. 
Farms and villages disappear. Towns and cities are joined to become metropolitan 
complexes. Open spaces melt away. The future threatens a vast megalopolis, 
a continuous city, reaching from Augusta, Maine, to Richmond, Va. 

Growth is often haphazard. Its hallmarks are scattered building develop- 
ments and dreary miles of monotony. Fertile farmlands are prematurely 
subdivided. A large acreage remains undeveloped in small idle patches. Urban 
sprawl increases the cost of public services; breaks up land holdings into parcels 
that are not usable for parks, schools, and related public purposes; augments 
right-of-way problems; inflates costs; and breeds traffic congestion. 

The urban explosion demands space for living, for working, for transporta- 
tion, for play, and for other uses. Often, it uses space haphazardly and lavishly. 
Future rights-of-way are preempted; potential park lands are covered with 
houses. 

Land Resources are Ample 


We have ample room for urban growth with open spaces included, if we 
use our land wisely. Land requirements of urban areas are less than 3 square 
miles per 10,000 people. (That’s the national average). 

A circle extending 5 miles from an urban center contains nearly 78 square 
miles. Assuming that the entire area is suitable for development, there is space 
within the 5-mile circle for 260,000 people. 

Similarly, a 10-mile circle has enough room for more than a million people. 
Space is available for 4 million people within 20 miles and for 9 million people 
within 30 miles of the urban core. Tomorrow, Interstate Highways will extend 
commuter zones. 

Even though there is space for increasing numbers of people within suc- 
cessively larger circles around a city, much suitable land nearer the city is 
usually bypassed and other land is developed farther out. Are there practical 
and effective ways of reserving some of the bypassed land as open spaces 
for the future? 

Functions of Open Spaces 


communities in two different but related 
ways. First, they confer a “service,” as is the case with land used for recreation, 
institutions, rights-of-way, natural drainages, watersheds, and historic sites, 
among others. Second, they serve to “structure” development by separating 
urban clusters and separating communities, preserving wedges, and saving a 
little open country. The same land may serve both ends. 


Open spaces may serve urban 


Conventional Ways of Reserving Open Spaces 


Two conventional techniques, for reserving open spaces are (1) by acquiring 
title to the land through purchase, gift, or otherwise; and (2) by exercising 
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THE MOTIONLESS MOBILE HOME 


(Continued from Page 1) 

posal, have streets or access driveways, 
off-street parking, and other facilities 
which appertain to group living, such as 
recreational open space. As NAREB’s 
survey finds, “When stationary, the 
mobile home takes its place in the 
neighborhood and community as a 
family residence with municipal facility 
and service requirements similar to 
those of conventional dwelling units.” 

So, if we are to accept the thesis 
that the trailer has become a_ house, 
then we must treat it as a house. Mobile 
homes should be granted the protection 
normally provided for homes. Their 
parking places are for group living and 
must be designed to standards similar 
to those we expect to find in home 
communities. 


The Trailer Park Becomes the Problem 


Speaking generally, the trailer park, 
because of prejudices built up during 
the emergency housing era, is badly 
located, poorly planned, and wholly 
lacking in amenity. There are excep- 
tions frequently found in resort areas 
of California, Arizona, and Florida. In 
fact, these three states have about a 
third of all the parks now in operation. 
One of the outstanding examples is 
Solana y Sombra in Tucson, designed 
by landscape architect Guy S. Green, 
wherein 91 trailer spaces, some as large 
as 5,000 square feet, are set in shade 
along curving drives (see cover photo, 
Urban Land, July-August 1953). In 
Sarasota, the city operates the nation’s 
largest city-owned trailer park and the 
second largest in the country, provid- 
ing for 900 units with rentals ranging 
from $16 to $35 monthly, thereby pro- 
ducing municipal revenue and a stimu- 
lant to city-wide business. (See “Sara- 
sota’s Municipal Trailer Park,” The 
American City, April 1958.) 

But mostly, trailer parks are mar- 
ginal operations. They are laid out 
on a barracks-like grid, treeless, clut- 
tered with overhead wires and TV 
antennas, devoid of open space, and 
overcrowded. As many as 20 sites to 
the acre with individual lots as small as 
25 feet by 50 feet for a “ten-wide” 
50-foot trailer are crowded in. To 
quote Frank Fogarty whose article 
“Trailer Parks: The Wheeled Suburbs” 
appeared in the July 1959 issue of 
Architectural Forum and who is author 
of the above observations, “‘The average 
trailer park possesses all the charm of 
a motor pool in Kansas in July.” 
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Office, Service, Laundry and 
Recreation Grouped for Effi- 
cient Management 


(2.) Entrance Street Paved 36 Feet 


Grouped Parking BaysAre Con- 
venient, Orderly, Economical 


Minor Street Paved 20 feet 
With All Parking in Bays 


One-Way Minor Street Paved 
Only 9 feet With Walk, 11 
Feet Without Separate Walk 


Mobile Homes Placed in Depth 
for Less Street, More Privacy 


All Mobile Homes 
Easy 


Located for 
Placement From Street 


Walkson Only One Side of Mi- 
nor Streets 


Patios Facing Streets and A- 
way From Streets for Varied 
Tenant Desires 


Tenant Storage Lockers Grouped 
for Construction Economy, Easy 
Access and Good Appearance 


Ornamental Screen Fence and 
Planting for Maximum Safety 
and Livability and for Sepa- 
ration from Other Land Uses 
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PRINCIPLES FOR A WELL-PLANNED MOBILE HOME COURT 


Source: 


Mobile home manufacturers claim 
that lack of suitable trailer parks slows 
their sales, since people who would 
buy a mobile home are having a harder 
and harder time finding a place to 
park their purchase because of the 
opposition of municipalities and neigh- 
boring property owners to the forma- 
tion of trailer parks. The problem 
is not why people live in mobile homes, 
but why mobile home courts are not 
accepted and adjusted to the community. 


FHA Minimum Property Requirements for Mobile Home Courts 


Finding the Answer 


As Mr. Fogarty points out, the an- 
swer to community acceptance is not 
hard to find. He says, “Good and bad 
parks have been full and there has 
been little incentive for quality con- 
struction because the cheap park with 
a full house is often more profitable 
than a good one.” 

He also reports on investment return. 
He says, “‘Normal’ return for a good 
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park, which may charge monthly rents 
of $40 a site, is figured at 10 per cent 
a year or the over-all investment be- 
fore income taxes, plus a ten-per cent 
a year recapture of the cost of capital 
improvements, assuming these to have 
a 10-year life.” 

A good park, properly planned and 
managed, would have nine or ten sites 
to the acre—not 18 or 20 crowded in 
to boost the operator’s revenue. 

A better clue to trailer park revenues 
and costs is found in “The Appraisal of 
Trailer Courts” by William J. Randall 
and C. W. McCready, first published in 
The Real Estate Analyst of September 
30, 1958 by Roy Wenzlick & Co. and 
later reprinted in The Appraisal Jour- 
nal of January 1959. In their account, 
a 10-acre mobile home park with 90 
spaces is appraised. The authors make 
a complete estimate of cost of land and 
improvements for the example cited 
(average cost per space approximately 
$1,300 plus $500 per space assigned as 
land value). 

It cannot be said here that inflated 
profits from trailer park operations are 
usual; but if they are, the reason is 
the same as that found for profit from 
any slum_ operation — overcrowding. 
Because dense, barren parks comply 
with the law, they get built; and be- 
cause they apparently operate profit- 
ably, the minimum specifications tend 
to become the maximum provisions. 


FHA Minimums for Mobile Home Courts 


In 1955, convinced that a sizable pro- 
portion of Americans preferred living 
over wheels, FHA inaugurated its pro- 
gram of insured mortgage loans for 
mobile home courts. FHA established 
its minimum property requirements to 
create residential parks for trailers. 
It was then that the disparaging term 
“trailer park” became “mobile home 
court”—defined as “a parcel of land 
under single ownership which has been 
planned and improved for the place- 
ment of mobile homes for non-transient 
use.” 

The FHA program incorporates the 
following provisions: 


1. The mortgage will be insured up to 
75 per cent value. 

2. The limit is $1,500 for each mobile 
home lot created. 

3.The maximum term of the 
cannot exceed 15 years. 

4. The maximum insured loan on any 
one court is $500,000. 

5. The court must not have less than 
50 units—the number considered 
essential to a profitable business 
venture. 


loan 
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6. The interest rate is fixed at a max- 


imum of 514 per cent (January 
1960). 
It is reported that FHA’s mobile 


home court program has not stirred up 
many takers due to lack of financing. 
Institutional lenders think of trailer 
parks as unproved investments and 
have not considered mobile home courts 
to be attractive for mortgage loans— 
even though federally insured. 

Another reason for lack of enthusi- 
asm over the FHA program seems to 
be the high cost of land. As long as 
trailer living is relegated to industrial 
and commercial areas, reasonably 
priced raw land does not often exist. 
Under such circumstances, it is futile 
to talk about adequate spacing and 
acceptable densities in mobile home 
courts. Expensive land forces the de- 
veloper to crowd in as many units on 
the site as he possibly can. 

Among the normal things required 
by FHA for mobile home courts are: 
adequate water supply, laundry facili- 
ties, recreation areas, and a system of 
managing buildings and equipment. 
However, in order to create acceptable 
residential character, additional stand- 
ards are needed so that the mobile 
home court will be a pleasant place 
to live and not just an over-populated 
barracks on a piece of land tucked in 
a marginal industrial area. 

Planning principles involve the fol- 
lowing: 


1. A layout providing for cluster or 
angle arrangements of the stands—not 


straight grid-patterned streets with 
trailers placed at monotonous right 
angles. 


2. A maximum density of 18 units per 
net acre. With FHA’s requirements 
for space between trailers, the usual 
result is a density between 10 and 14 
units to the gross acre. (Low densities 
reduce fire hazards.) 


Since the average coverage of a mo- 
bile home is 500 square feet, each lot 
should approximate 2,450 square feet 
to allow for 10-foot yards on three 
sides of the stand with a 15-foot yard 
on the entry side. This average lot 
area works out at 10 lots to the acre 
with allowance for driveways, parking, 
recreation and service areas. To pro- 
vide for the king-size trailers, some 
lots should have at least 3,000 square 
feet per space. La Verne, California, 
has adopted < municipal regulation re- 
quiring a minimum of 2,800 square feet 
for each trailer site plus a central 
recreation area equivalent to 125 square 








feet for each unit. Because traile: 
dwellers are accustomed to close-living, 
there is a maximum to the lot size in a 
trailer park, possibly 4,000 square feet. 
But anything over 14 sites to the acre, 
including area for circulation, means 
you are going to have an unhappy 
density condition. 

3. Landscaping to create more of a 
park-like atmosphere is another plan- 
ning principle. A buffer strip or screen 
at least 10 feet wide should be pro- 
vided around the entire property, 
particularly where it abuts adjacent 
land uses. The developer should pro- 
vide underground utilities and should 
be concerned with the scale for streets, 
walks, and night lighting. Again quot- 
ing Mr. Fogarty, “The dimensions of a 
trailer park are not those of an FHA 
suburb.” 

The accompanying diagram from 
FHA’s bulletin, “Minimum Property 
Requirements for Mobile Home Courts,” 
illustrates design principles for a well- 


planned mobile home court or trailer 
park. 
FHA’s requirements are stated as 


minimum requirements. But they give 
a carefully developed set of standards 
to improve upon. For example, the 
recreation space provisions are 150 
square feet for each mobile home lot. 
This standard would achieve more 
openness were it raised to 200 square 
feet per unit within the park. 

Access drives and parking bays within 
the court should have a good macadam 
surface, while the trailer stands and 
patios should be concrete. Needed 
near the entrance from the highway 
are an office building and the facility 
for restrooms, laundry and utility serv- 
ices, a play area, and drying yard. A 
swimming pool is an added attraction 
to make the park a better place to live. 

In arranging the trailer spaces, tran- 
sients should be assigned to the front 
portion of the park with the permanent 
residents placed as far back as possible 
from the highway. The trailer park 
must be large enough to handle the 
jobs of management and the provision 
of facilities and services effectively. 


Where Do Mobile Homes Belong? 


The mobile home and its park are a 
1esidential use in the high density 
category. Comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nances should give careful consideration 
to the location of mobile home courts. 
As housing, they resemble horizontal 
apartments. 

A trailer park has many of the same 
operational characteristics as an apart- 
ment house and the trailer has many of 
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the same characteristics as an apart- 
ment unit. In both cases, the separate 
living units are small and require 
electricity, water and sewer connec- 
tions, trash collection, and laundry 
facilities. The trailer provides its own 
heating and cooling. In both cases, 
management is needed for general op- 
erations, care of grounds, collection of 
rents, etc. Both the trailer park and 
the grouped apartment buildings must 
be located carefully with regard to 
the surrounding neighborhood. 

The size of the property, the openness 
and the insulation which can be built 
into the mobile home court makes it pos- 
sible to obtain residential characteristics. 
The trailer park, or mobile home court, 
seems to fit best in a multi-family dis- 
trict. The trailer park should be near 
commercial districts but not in them, 
particularly when they do not incorpo- 
rate an outside business such as trailer 
seles, which should be banned from the 
residential parks anyway. 

In terms of general planning and 
zoning, they can form a transitional 
use as a buffer between strip commer- 
cial and conventional multi-family 
districts. Unless there are some unusual 
circumstances, mobile home courts dod 
not belong in the junk yard variety of 
industrial areas. Nor do they belong 
in low-density residential areas. 

As one planning consultant concludes, 
“We must identify mobile homes as a 
residential use of a multiple nature 
and permit them by conditional use 
permits.” Under these conditions, local 
planning commissions and city councils 
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community zoning powers. A third 
and new technique is by acquisition of 
development rights in the land reserved. 
(See “Conservation Easements” by 
William H. Whyte, Jr. ULI T.B. No. 36). 


Acquiring Title 


Land for service, except for water- 
sheds, is usually public owned. Local, 
State, or Federal tax funds are used to 
acquire title, except for occasional 
donations by reluctant subdividers and 
by generous citizens. Parks are usually 
given a low priority by backyard- 
oriented suburbanites and by all levels 
of government. 

Large parcels are often needed to 
structure development. An_ unusual 
example is the sprawl-checking green- 
belt of 37,500 acres that will circle 
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have an opportunity to examine each 
site and every application for a use 
permit. By site inspection it can then 
be determined whether a proposed de- 
velopment is in a proper location with 
respect to the adjoining streets and 
to the rest of the area in which it will 
be located. 

Apart from regulating the location 
of trailer parks through zoning, the 
site design of mobile home courts is 
important unless they are to be con- 
doned as slums. As Mr. Fogarty con- 
cludes, “What communities are prob- 
ably going to have to do, and soon, 
is tackle realistically the problem of 
parks by requiring them to conform 
to some meaningful standards. For 
trailer dwelling is probably going to 
persist, even if it is hard to understand, 
and the solutions to its problems are 
squarely up to America’s towns and 
cities, their planners and architects”’— 
and to the land developers. 


One last item about the motionless 
mobile home is taxation. When the 
mobile home is taken off its wheels, 


it is not a vehicle but a domicile. The 
real estate tax situation is being looked 
into by NAREB’s survey. But apart 
from that investigation, the answer lies 
in the park itself. Mobile homes belong 
in parks—not on scattered residential 
lots. In trailer parks or mobile home 
courts, the tax problem is similar to 
that of the small single-family house 
in its neighborhood. The difference is 
that when the mobile home unit is 
moved, it is subject to licensing and 
other service charges. The tax prob- 





Ottawa, Canada. The price tag for 
the land titles will be high. Could a 
similar job have been done _ with 
zoning? 
Zoning 


Greenbelts comprised of some 50,000 
acres have been set aside by zoning 
in Santa Clara County, Calif. Ex- 
clusive agricultural zoning districts, for 
farming and related uses only, 
created. 

Are these agricultural greenbelts 
likely to last and continue to structure 
development over the long term? I 
doubt it. The exclusive agricultural 
zones were created after petition by 
farmers. They can be abolished in the 
same way. Nor can the community 
save its greenbelts by rezoning them 
for parks or rese'vations. Such action 
would constitute a taking of private 
property for public purposes. Zoning 


were 


lem is not answered by attempting to 
rule that the mobile home unit is un- 
suitable to the community. 


The above draws upon the following 


source material in addition to that 
referred to within the article: 
“The Trailer Park Problem.” Richard 


G. Redell, Chief Land Planner, FHA, 
Los Angeles; Robert W. Bailey, Cali- 
fornia State Housing Commission 
member; and Simon B. Eisner, Plan- 
ning Consultant—at the January 14, 
1960 meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Planning Congress held in 
Whittier, California. 

*‘Mobilehomes—Low-Cost Family Shel- 
ter.” Engineering News Record, 
January 16, 1958. 

“Trailer Parks.” Fred H. Bair, Jr. 
Florida Planning and Development, 
Vol. 9, No. 7, July 1958. Published 
by The Florida Planning & Develop- 
ment Association, Box 818, Auburn- 
dale, Florida. 


“Mobility—A New Aspect of Com- 
munity Life.’ Richard B. Duke. 
Urban Land, July-August 1953. 

The Law of Mobile Homes. Hodes and 
* Roberson. Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., Chicago. 1960. 

The Taxation of Mobile Homes. 
search Report No. 12. Bureau of 
Business Research, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


Re- 


Information about design of trailer 
parks, a mode] trailer park ordinance, 
etc., may be obtained from Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; and the Mobile 
Home Educational Program, Michigan 
State University, B-4 South Campus, 
East Lansing. 


merely regulates the use of land and 
buildings. 


The Dilemma 


Such in brief review are some at- 
tributes of the two conventional ways 
of reserving open spaces. One involves 


Remains 


public ownership of land; the other 
involves public regulation of private 
land uses. Both methods have their 


advantages and grave limitations. 

Reserving open spaces by acquiring 
title to land usually requires tax 
moneys, which may be in short supply. 
Moreover, hearty support for parks is 
received from only a limited cross sec- 
tion of interest groups in the com- 
munity. 

Relying on zoning for reserving 
open spaces has its hazards too. Zoning 
regulations are usually applied by the 
local community; but the benefits from 
zoning may accrue largely to nonlocal 
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people. Zoning districts may be cre- 
ated for various land uses with differ- 
ing population densities and _ traffic- 
generating propensities. But zoning 
barriers of low-density districts may 
soon be swept aside by tax pressures 
and by economics. 

The dilemma has prompted a search- 
ing for new legal techniques for recon- 
ciling private and public interests in 
land in ways that promise reservation 
now of open spaces for the future. A 
technique is need that will encourage 
and facilitate the provision of open 
spaces by private individuals and by 
private, public, and quasi-public agen- 
cies; that will gain support from diverse 
interest groups in the community; and 
that will require fewer immediate tax 
dollars. 


Separate Development Rights and 
Keep Them Unused 


To help achieve these goals, it has 
been suggested that certain rights, 
called development rights, in suitable 
lands might be separated from remain- 
ing rights; that the development rights 
—the right to develop for subdivision, 
business or industry—might be trans- 
ferred for appropriate consideration, 
or by gift, to public or quasi-public 
agencies or foundations to be held in 
trust for open spaces; that all remain- 
ing rights in the land, including agri- 
cultural, might remain in private own- 
ership and also on local tax rolls. By 
not exercising the development rights, 
the land would be kept open. 

An open-space program might begin 
with the acquisition of development 
rights in fertile valley lands near ex- 
panding cities. Similar rights might 
be acquired later in other fertile acre- 
age, farms, or forests, in the path of 


urban expansion. The farmers who 
dispose of their development rights 
could continue to farm their lands as 


before. Land might be selected so as 
to structure development and separate 
cities and their satellite communities 
with agricultural greenbelts. 

Acquisition of development rights in 
lands of suitable location would be 
facilitated by an exercise of the powers 
of eminent domain. 


Open Spaces Confer Many Benefits 


Open spaces are multiple-benefit re- 
sources. The legal techniques used in 
reserving open spaces—by zoning, by 
acquiring land titles, or by acquiring 
only the development rights therein— 
will foreshadow future land uses. In 
turn, the uses made of open spaces— 
for parks, or forest reservation, or for 
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agriculture—will determine the num- 
ber and kinds of benefits that accrue, 
and their incidence. Benefits may be 
largely urban, largely rural, or both. 
Benefits from some parks, for example, 
are mostly urban. But a comprehen- 
sive open-space program for the future 
that promises to succeed will need to 
gain favor with diverse groups in both 
town and country. 


Agriculture-Oriented Benefits 


If a program of open-space reserva- 
tions is effected by acquiring develop- 
ment rights and the land remains in 
agriculture pending use for public 
purposes, both rural and urban people 
will gain. The benefits that will go to 
farmers who work the land may be 
divided three ways—between owner- 
ship, management, and labor. 

Benefits that accrue to agriculture- 
oriented business and industry from 
maintaining the community’s produc- 
tive agricultural base are often over- 
looked. In this day of agri-business, 
the farm plant is coupled with much 
that is found in the city. Farmers 
buy hay, feed, seed, fertilizer, sprays, 
farm machinery, gasoline, lumber, 
crates, and hundreds of other items. 
They sell their crops in the city. 
Processing, depending on the crops 
grown, is performed in town in a 
variety of factories—canneries, freezers, 


packing plants, creameries, cheese 
factories, cold storage plants, ware- 


houses, and so on. 


Urban-Oriented Benefits 


Other benefits from open spaces that 


remain in agriculture will result to 
urban people generally and to the 
community. Foremost among urban- 


oriented benefits are those that struc- 
ture development. Open-space reser- 
vations can break up continuous urban 
development, prevent cities from grow- 
ing together, provide greenbelts be- 


tween cities, and buffers between 
zones, separate neighborhoods, and 
provide major. disaster firebreaks. 
Providing major open-space reserva- 


tions is likely to be too costly, unless 
new legal techniques are developed 
that will induce landowners to keep 
their land in agriculture or forestry. 

The same open spaces of green fields 
and trees will prevent continuous 
ribbon development and urban monot- 
ony, lower overall population densities, 
and reduce pressures on travel arteries 
and on other public facilities. Other 
benefits may accrue from reducing 
runoff, avoiding flood damages, reserv- 
ing natural storm drainages, protecting 





watersheds and wildlife, and from an 
avoidance of sprawl-inflated costs of 
public services. There may also be 
benefits to consumers from local food 
production and there may be aesthetic 
values that accrue to urban people gen- 
erally from reserving some natural 
countryside. Attractive agricultural 
greenbelts will enhance values of adja- 
cent residential properties. 

Finally, the community may gain 
from later acquisition, as land is needed 
for parks, playgrounds, rights-of-way, 
and other uses, of the remaining private 
rights in the open space reservations. 


Aspects That Need Further Study 


Reserving open spaces for the future 
by use of the development rights tech- 
nique is a relatively new proposal. 
Much research is needed on _ insuffi- 
ciently explored aspects, including areas 
in economics, law, taxation, planning, 
and local government. 


Economic Studies 


I have mentioned many benefits, both 
urban and rural, that will occur from 
reserving open spaces for the future. 
Some of these benefits will begin when 
the program starts and as it progresses. 
Other benefits will be deferred until 
the near or even the distant future. 
Some benefits will be realized by pres- 
ent and/or future landowners. Other 
benefits will accrue to the public and 
community-at-large. 

Involved also are costs, present and 
future, direct and indirect. There are 
the initial costs of acquiring develop- 
ment rights, plus interest for successive 
years, plus losses of tax revenues, if 
any. Other possible costs include loss 
of income from keeping land unde- 
veloped; outlays for additional road 
mileage; and increases in transporta- 
tion costs. 

Other economic studies might be 
concerned with valuation of develop- 
ment rights in various commuter time 
zones and at several ad valorem tax 
levels and with valuation of the re- 
maining rights in the land under 
various permissible land uses. 


Finding Legal Solutions 


Many challenging problems remain 
for legal scholars. Development rights 
comprise only an important few of the 
total bundle of rights in land. Just 
what are their legal characteristics? 


Are development rights comparable to 
some existing legal device? 
akin to 
easements, 
Are 


For ex- 
easements, 
either 

they 


ample, are they 
perhaps negative 
appurtenant or in gross? 
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more like restrictive covenants? Or, 
are we dealing with a new kind of 
contractual restriction or agreement 
with unfamiliar legal characteristics? 

Custom-made legal devices may have 
advantages in some_ circumstances, 
including (1) overcoming certain con- 
stitution tax hurdles at State levels; 
(2) obtaining exemption of develop- 
ment rights from ad valorem taxation; 
(3) facilitating transfer, ownership, and 
protection of development rights; and 
(4) avoiding legalistic wagon ruts that 
may lead the wrong way. 

The California legislature has al- 
lowed wide room for experimentation. 
It has granted counties and cities a 
large choice of legal devices for re- 
serving open spaces. In 1959, the legis- 
lature declared “... that any county or 
city may acquire, by purchase, gift, 
grant, bequest, devise, lease or other- 
wise, the fee or any lesser interest, 
development right, easement, covenant 
or other contractual] rights .” that 
is necessary for the preservation of 
open spaces, including purchase of the 
fee and then conveying or leasing the 
property back to the original owner 
or to others with limitations on its 
future use.! 


Tax Problems 


First among some vexing tax prob- 
lems are provisions in many State 
constitutions that require assessment 
and taxation of all property to be based 
on fair market values. These constitu- 
tional provisions may be decisive if 





1West’'s Annotated California Code, Gov- 
ernment Code, Vol. 32, 1959 Cumulative Pocket 
Part, sec. 6950-6954. Added by Stats. 1959, 
c. 1658, sec. 1. 


INCORPORATED SUBURBS NOT 
INTERESTED IN ANNEXATION 


Few suburban communities, once 
they are incorporated and have govern- 
ments of their own, ever are willing to 
join the central city, the International 
City Managers’ Association reports in 
its publication, Public Management. A 
new study of three communities next 
to the small city of Grand Haven, 
Michigan may explain why. 

Citizens of the incorporated village 
opposed annexation to the city primar- 
ily because they liked their close and 
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they are construed to require ad 
valorem taxation of open spaces that 
have been reserved either by using 
the development-right technique or by 
using other legal devices. 

A practical solution may be _ to 
exempt from taxation all development 
rights that are held in trust for open 
spaces either by public agencies or by 
public or private foundations. 

Tax studies are needed of develop- 
ment rights from two view points: (1) 
that of the community which receives 
the appreciated development rights in 
return for a downpayment, plus annual 
taxes forgone, which would have 
increased over time as development 
rights appreciated in value and as tax 
rates increased with progressing ur- 
banization; and (2) that of the land- 
owner who receives the downpayment, 
which he can reinvest, and who also 
has the use of land as permitted under 


the rights retained, without liability 
for ad valorem taxes on the trans- 
ferred development rights. 

Other tax aspects concern income 


taxes payable on sale of development 
rights. Also, tax studies might explore 
the comparative impact of open spaces 
in various uses on assessed valuations 
of selected areas. 


Providing Planning Criteria 


Research might also be concerned 
with providing criteria for selecting 
appropriate locations for open-space 
reservations. Collateral to questions 


informal relationship with their village 
officials. Incorporation seems to create 
a feeling of identity that residents want 
to keep, the study indicates. Those 
living in the two ‘community areas next 
to Grand Haven which did not have 
their own local government had differ- 
ent feelings about annexation to the 
city. They admitted that the city 
government was better than any other 
in the area (unlike village residents 
who thought their government better). 
But they opposed the higher taxes they 
feared would follow annexation. Fear 


of “where” and “when” are questions 
concerning “how much” open space. 
The latter questions are related to the 
purposes of open-space 
for services, to structure development, 
to separate cities, and so on. Selecting 
the location and size of cpen spaces 
will need to be guided by their pur- 
poses, uses, and cost. Acquisition costs 
may not be excessive if the community 
plans far ahead. 


reservations— 


Administrative Aspects 


There remain many vexing problems 
concerning governmental and adminis- 
trative aspects of open-space reserva- 
tions whether effected by use of the 
development-rights technique or by 
use of other legal devices. What level 
of government—local, regional, state, 
or national—promises to do the best 
job of administering development 
rights? Might existing foundations be 
interested, perhaps on a_ pilot-area 
basis, in acquiring and holding devel- 
opment rights in trust as open spaces? 
Or should special local foundations or 
authorities be organized and 
ered to acquire development rights by 
purchase, grant, gift, devise, or other- 
wise, and to accept 
private or public funds? 

A new transportation technology 
allows cities to sprawl far and wide 
over the side. New legal 
techniques are needed to help contain 
that sprawl and allow cities and farms 
to flourish side by side. 


empow- 


donations of 


country 


of higher government costs was rela- 
tively less important to the citizens of 
the incorporated village. 

The interesting discovery, ICMA 
notes, is that persons living in a com- 
munity without its own local govern- 
ment had a different viewpoint toward 
annexation than those living in the 
same kind of community which hap- 
pened to be incorporated. The study, 
which was conducted by Michigan 
State University, concludes that the 
very fact of incorporation and estab- 
lishing a village or town government 
strengthens opposition to annexation. 
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Orders for publications reviewed are to be 


addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND 


The Law of Open Space: Legal Aspects 
of Acquiring or Otherwise Preserving 
Open Space in the Tri-State New York 
Metropolitan Region. Shirley Adelson 
Siegel. Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
230 West 41st Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 1960. 72 pp. $3.50. 

The diverse sets of tools to be used 
for acquiring or preserving parks and 
open space are brought together by 
Attorney Shirley Siegel in this book. 
It is the first time that the methods 
have been listed as a complete inven- 
tory. Some of the proposals are time- 
tested, others new and revolution- 
ary without a proven constitutional 
background. Suggestions from 
the old stand-by of acquisition by pur- 
chase or eminent domain to leases with 
option-to-purchase and property tax 
concessions. Private gifts and associ- 
ated tax inducements, excess condem- 
nation in connection with public im- 
provements such as highways, and land 
filling are taken into account. 
Other methods referred to are trans- 
fers of property from public agencies 
or governments; foreclosure of tax- 
delinquent lands; and street closings. 
Easements, reservation of parkland by 
use of the official map, dedication o1 
contribution by subdividers, and zoning 
are other procedures included in the 
inventory. The author's final sugges- 
tion is a proposal for self-liquidating 
public land agencies set up to purchase 
large areas on the urban fringe, to plan 
them comprehensively and to resell 
them for private development. The 
book represents a concise collection of 
the many legal elements pertaining to 
land acquisition for a park and open 
space program. 

This volume is the first of four pub- 
lications of the Park, Recreation and 
Open Space Project which the Regional 
Plan Association is sponsoring in col- 
laboration with the Metropolitan Re- 
gional Council. The companion re- 
ports, The Dynamics of Park Demand, 
Nature in the Metropolis, and The Race 
for Open Space will be published later 
this year. With the rapid increase in 
population, leisure time, and personal 
income, and the sprawl of the metro- 
politan area al] over the countryside, 
open space preservation has become a 
vital issue. 

William H. Whyte, Jr., the author of 
ULI’s Technical Bulletin No. 36, Secur- 
ing Open Space for Urban America: 
Conservation Easements (see Urban 
Land, December 1959) concentrates and 


are 


range 


also 
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enlarges on the single tool of easements 
in Mrs. Siegel’s inventory—Mr. Whyte’s 
bulletin is the companion piece to The 
Law of Open Space. 


Shopping Towns USA: The Planning 
of Shopping Centers. Victor Gruen and 
Larry Smith. Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 430 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 1960. 288 pp., photographs, 
charts, tables. $13.50. 

This book is the most extensive work 
that has been published to date in the 
sphere of shopping center architecture 
and economic planning—past, present 
and future. The complex problems of 
shopping center planning, development 
and operation covered in detail; 
the text is lavishly supported by illus- 
trations, charts, tables and studies cov- 
ering a number of the best-known 
centers in North America. 

The chapter which deals ‘vith ‘“Leas- 
ing the Shopping Center” is a highlight 
of the book. Many owners will un- 
doubtedly disagree with the sales and 
income figures outlined, but it should 
be kept in mind that the study is re- 
lated, for the part, to large 
regional shopping centers. In some 
cases the owners of neighborhood and 
community centers will revise these 
figures on the downward side. Never- 
theless, in the reviewer’s opinion, this 
chapter alone is worth the price of the 
book. 

It is almost impossible to analyze 
a study of such depth without finding 
something which seems to merit criti- 
cism. In this case the comment has 
to do with the complexity of charts 
and tables which deal with capital 
costs, budgets, and similar subjects. 
However, it is entirely possible that 
the fault is not the authors’ but this 
reviewer’s limited d -‘terity in mathe- 
matics. D.S.G. 
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Studies of Highway Development and 
Geographic Change William L. Gar- 
rison, Brian J. L. Berry, Duane F. 
Marble, John D. Nystuen, Richard L. 
Morrill. University of Washington 
Press, Seattle 5, Washington. 1959. 
310 pp. illus. $7.50. 

With the tremendous acceleration of 
highway development in the United 
States, the impact of urban road im- 
provement on urban communities be- 
comes an important area for study. The 
authors are concerned with “nonuser” 
benefits resulting from highway im- 
provement and how these can be meas- 
ured. The fundamental aspects of the 


geographical structure of our way of 


life are studied. Information on the 
spatial pattern of shopping centers in 
relation to highway improvements is 


presented. Relationships between high- 


way travel and residential and com- 
mercial site selection, and the utilization 
of highway transportation in relation 
to customer tributary areas and supply 
centers at local, regional, and national 
levels are explored. 

The studies grouped into five 
sections: Section I reviews the general 
place of transportation in the structure 
of human activities and illustrates al- 
ternative ways of approaching highway 
problems and the resultant benefits of 
each alternative. Section II analyzes 
the spatial arrangement of retail busi- 
ness in terms of its association with 
highway networks. The influence of 
improved highway networks on resi- 
dential site selection is examined in 
Section III. Section IV shows changes 
in customer movement to retail busi- 
ness locations brought ahout by high- 
way development. Section V_ treats 
arrangements for supplying centers and 
tributary areas and the sensitivity of 
these areas to changes in transporta- 
tion. This section differs from the 
preceding sections by giving specific 
attention to medical services at urban, 
regional and national levels. The whole 
volume deals with the broad general 
aspects of highway improvement rather 
than the specific impact of a single 
highway development such as Route 128 
around Boston. Empirical evidence is 
drawn from many cities across the 
country and around the world. An 
excellent introductory analysis of th 
economic impact of highway develr: 
ment is presented. 
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Airports for Jets. John E. Peterson. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
86 pp., illus. $2.50. 


The jet aircraft has developed faster 
than have terminal facilities for its 
use. Hence a study of airports for jets 
is a timely one. In this report the 
author outlines the general principles 
for selecting a new airport site to serv- 
ice heavy jet aircraft. His checklist 
includes—aifspace considerations; the 
pattern of metropolitan air travel ori- 
gins; proximity to traffic generators; 
land area requirements; adjacent land 
uses; and aircraft noise. Protection of 
the airport and the community through 
land use and zoning in approach zones 
is included. In addition, basic data for 
intelligent site selection are presented 
including general space requirements 
for landing, take-off, fuel resupply, 
servicing, apron maneuvering, and ter- 
minal area. This book is a useful basic 
reference and guide for anyone con- 
cerned with airport location in this 
jet age. 
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